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Sustainability and Well-Being: 


A GTI ESSAY 


A Happy Synergy 


Christopher Barrington-Leigh 


Abstract: The new science of “happiness” is revolutionizing our ability to measure social 
progress. Factors such as meaningful relationships and a sense of purpose and 
belonging have been shown to be essential to human well-being; indeed, they 
contribute even more than income. The happiest societies foster dignity for all, in part 
through robust investment in public goods and a holistic approach to education. This 
converging body of research indicates that well-being and ecological sustainability, 
goals sometimes viewed as contradictory, are in fact complementary. Emphasizing social 
drivers of well-being counters the conventional focus on economic growth and fosters 
the pro-social attitudes and behaviors necessary to live in better balance with nature. 
Fortuitously, recent technological innovations that make knowledge and productive 
capacity widely available at little cost and promote creative and collaborative activity 
could facilitate a transition to a world of reduced environmental stress and enhanced 
human well-being. An affirmative vision of a future both resilient and fulfilling, rather 


one of dour work and sacrifice, should guide our way. 


The sources of lasting 

improvements in well- 
being are largely non- 
material, and thus easy 
on the earth. 


Introduction 


To date, society has gauged the advance of human welfare by relying on poor 
proxies such as income, employment, and GDP. However, the emerging science 

of “happiness” is providing new tools that could revolutionize the measurement 

of social progress. Emergent insights from this young field are already influencing 
economics, psychology, health care, and urban planning, as well as the methods of 
the national statistical agencies that guide policymaking. If adopted, the new metrics 
could have far-reaching implications for transformational social change. 


At a basic level, understanding why individuals in some communities and countries 
are more satisfied with their lives lays a foundation for improved policy. More 
broadly, the study of happiness informs a value shift away from individualism and 
consumerism by showing that life is better when we prioritize and achieve more 
Aristotelian ideals, including a sense of individual and collective purpose, and 
connection with others. 


These new insights support efforts toward a Great Transition in two key ways. 

First, economic growth, which has served as a proxy for gains in well-being and 

a palliative for social ills, has only an indirect and limited impact on well-being in 
the long run, so there is no reason to pursue such growth directly. Second, the 
sources of lasting improvements in well-being—such as trust, Common cause, and 
compassion—are largely non-material, and thus easy on the earth. The delinking of 
gains in well-being from economic growth creates an opportunity for an alliance 
between advocates of economic justice and environmental protection, whose goals 
have sometimes seemed in tension. We need not accept the message that painful 
cuts to our quality of life are necessary in order to achieve sustainability. Indeed, 

an optimistic, win-win message concerning society and environment is not only 
compelling, but also essential for the large policy shifts necessary for building a 
sustainable and flourishing civilization. 


What We Know about Happiness 


There are good reasons to approach the science of happiness with skepticism. Is 

it possible to measure happiness in a reliable way, or to accurately compare one 
person's or one country’s happiness to another's?! Indeed, one could question the 
wisdom of trying to design policies to improve human happiness in the first place. 
However, it is worth noting that economists, who generally focus on behaviors 
rather than opinions, and national statistical agencies, which primarily deal with 
concrete and objective measures, have come to see the measurement of subjective 
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The data on happiness 
shout out an essential 
truth: humans are social 


beings. 


well-being as a valuable tool for social assessment. Indeed, the science of happiness 
has gained prominent advocates from policy NGOs, academia, and governments 
across the globe? High-level government initiatives in France, the UK, the UAE, and 
other countries, as well as scientific and international policy agencies, are working 
to standardize measures and use them to drive new policy.? Subjective well-being 
has now been measured for nearly a decade in more than 150 countries as part of 
the Gallup World Poll, and is included in numerous mainstream government surveys 
across six continents. 


How is “happiness” defined and measured? The process begins with a survey that 
asks something called the life satisfaction (LS) question: “Taking all things into 
account, how satisfied are you with your life these days on a scale of zero to ten?” 
Although this differs from inquiring about subjects’ momentary emotional state (how 
“happy” they feel), the data gathered is informally referred to as “happiness.” Using 
large data sets compiled from individuals’ answers to this question, along with other 
pieces of economic and social information, statistical analysis can provide insight 


into which kinds of people, communities, and nations are more or less satisfied with 
their lives. 


This analysis helps to quantify many things we already knew, such as that health 

and wealth and safety are important for well-being. However, it also reveals links 
economists and policymakers have often overlooked, such as how important feeling 
connected to others and having a sense of purpose are to well-being. Volunteering, 
group activities, close relationships, trustworthy institutions, meaningful work, and a 
shared sense of identity all matter deeply. Trust is of particular importance: societies 
differ by levels of trust in family, neighbors, co-workers, bosses, police, government, 
and business; greater trust in each case supports greater life satisfaction. 


Above all, the data on happiness shout out an essential truth: humans are social 
beings. Becoming unemployed is worse than losing income alone because of 

the impact of the loss of a job on one's identity, purpose, and relationships. We 

are hard-wired to enjoy collaborating and doing good, but also to compare our 
material situation to what we see around us and what we remember from the past. 
Consumption and wealth, therefore, make us feel good in part to the extent that we 
rank above others—making widespread consumption growth a zero-sum game in 
which the relative gains of some are experienced as a loss for others. 


However, more of the variation in LS can be explained by differences in community- 
level social identity (the degree to which individuals feel they belong to their local 
community) than by differences in income.‘ In other words, it is more important, on 
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A society better attuned 
to subjective well-being 
would likely exhibit 
more leisure and social 
time at the expense of 
formal work. 


average, to be living somewhere with high social cohesion and inclusiveness than 
to be wealthy. Given the wide variation in incomes and the social emphasis on the 
pursuit of wealth as a means to a better life, this is remarkable. 


Economists quantify the impact of life circumstances on well-being by comparing 
it to the impact of changes to (or differences in) income. For instance, the average 
difference in LS between people who feel their work colleagues “cannot be trusted 
at all”and those who feel they “can be trusted a lot” is the same as the average 
difference in LS between two people who are otherwise alike except that one has 
an income more than four times the other's.’ If you were choosing between two 
jobs and knew that one had a lower-trust environment but paid a lot more, would 
you take it? Based on this evidence, you should have a hard time choosing, but 
society shifts our attention toward financial compensation and away from what will 
ultimately matter most to the quality of our lives. Correspondingly, managers often 
focus on boosting salaries and bonuses rather than investing in small improvements 
to morale and trust. 


These insights underscore the enormous influence of social factors on well-being. 
Indeed, the changes in income required to match some of these effects are on the 
order of, or more than, the total GDP of many countries. Remarkably, these findings 
on well-being hold for developing and less affluent countries as well as for rich 
ones.® The lessons from happier societies today, along with those from recent policy 
experiments, suggest that a society better attuned to subjective well-being would 
likely exhibit more leisure and social time at the expense of formal work; more 
holistic education; and more collective enterprises and rewards. Policies that improve 
our levels of trust, social identity, and pro-social interaction may be worthwhile even 
at the cost of some missed economic growth. 


Happiness, Wealth, and Relative Incomes 


While most people acknowledge that “money can't buy happiness,’ the relationship 
between money and happiness is complex. Wealth may not be everything, but how 
important is it? 


Economists routinely address this question by calculating the implications for 
“welfare” economists’ term for well-being) of whatever policy they are considering, 
assuming that individuals are better off (happier) when they have the opportunity 
to consume more. The ability to consume more, however, also implies an option to 
have more leisure time, and it seems reasonable that if someone has more earning 
power, she may, in fact, work less. Such a person can afford to “invest” more in 
relaxation, relationships, or self-development rather than choosing to keep working 
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in part on what people 
see around them, i.e., 
norms and standards. 


in order to buy more cars, a bigger house, or more things. Economists thus assume 
that higher productivity, rather than income per se, is the right objective to pursue to 
improve well-being. 


However, if you can measure happiness directly, you no longer have to rely on such 
assumptions. The measurement of subjective well-being came into economics 


in part through the work of Richard Easterlin, who in the early 1970s discovered 
what appeared to be a paradox. He found that while happiness was strongly 
correlated with income within each country and varied widely across countries, 


a country did not necessarily become any happier on average when it became 
richer.’ Two reasons, both backed up by empirical data, help explain this seemingly 
counterintuitive phenomenon. First, the satisfaction humans experience from 

their material situation depends in part on what they have become accustomed 
to. Second, and more important, satisfaction depends in part on what people see 
around them, i.e, norms and standards. Terms such as “hedonic treadmill” apply to 
the first reason; “keeping up with the Joneses” and “conspicuous consumption,’ the 
second.’ 


Both of these explanations for the “Easterlin paradox” describe aspects of a“rat race” 
For any given individual, increasing income, wealth, or material consumption may 
look as though it will make life better, but if everyone does so, no one ends up any 
better off in the long run. If an individual increases his work productivity and is able 
to consume more, he will likely be happier, but countless people around him will 
end up ever-so-slightly less happy. When everyone's productivity and consumption 


goes up, no one is happier. It may even be harder to please one’s future self with the 
same things that were satisfying in the past. Everyone is running faster just to stay in 
the same place. 


The analogy of climbing a ladder illuminates the fundamental dynamic at work: 
there can only be one person on top, one in second place, and so on. No matter 
how high a group moves up a ladder together, the same number of people will lie 
in the bottom 20%. Ranking competitions are zero-sum games. Because we evolved 
in small hierarchical communities, we are very sensitive to, and motivated by, such 
visible social ranking. 


However, not everything is zero-sum. Life satisfaction does not exhibit this “reference 
dependence’ (or, at least, not as strongly) when it is derived from social engagement, 
a sense of belonging, trust, or health. If you improve your interpersonal relationships 
with co-workers, build more trust in your neighborhood, or take up regular practice 
of a team sport, you will be better off in the short and long term, and no one else will 
be worse off as a result. Social capital of these sorts is a positive-sum good. 
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being provides a holistic 
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Inequality and Well-Being 


Inequality often looms over discussions of social transformation and, increasingly, 
over discussions of sustainability as well. Yet the concept of “inequality” is fuzzy, 
given the many ways in which it can be calculated and the fact that few call for an 
alternative state of perfect equality. Reducing the discussion of social transformation 
to a comparison of income levels, moreover, does not adequately address the 
human experience we ultimately care about. 


The pursuit of well-being, rather than income, provides a holistic and human- 
centric way of responding to inequality. Ultimately, the most fundamental way to 
support positive social identity, and thus enhanced well-being, is to ensure people's 
dignity. Comparing northern European societies to the US shows that a society can 
provide or deny a sense of dignity to the poor, to workers, to prisoners, and to the 
unfortunate even in the presence of disparities in wealth. Data show that rich and 
poor alike are happier in societies that value all people first as humans and insist on 
the dignity of everyone.’ A happier future can accommodate modest differences in 
market income given that some occupations have higher economic productivity, 
and some people may choose to spend more of their life in the market sector. 
However, such a society would place much greater emphasis on ensuring dignity for 
everyone and fostering universal compassion as a basic social skill. Everyone would 
be more content because even the privileged and wealthy suffer when they are 
constantly judging others, mentally classifying people as different or oppositional, or 
fearing for their own safety in others’ presence. 


Focusing on respect and dignity offers a more proximate key to both social 
sustainability and well-being. These values can be embodied in robust social 
nsurance systems that help build a sense of common cause and a recognition 

of our shared vulnerability.'° Of course, social safety nets involve redistribution 

of income, so it is no coincidence that the happiest societies (largely among 

the Nordic countries) are also among those with the lowest levels of (post-tax) 
ncome inequality. Redistribution, however, is only one part of the solution: actively 
counteracting self-perpetuating stigmas is also necessary for a more universal sense 


[e) 


f dignity, inclusion, and compassion. 
Investing in the Future 
As decades of work in developmental psychology, labor economics, and other fields 


have shown, conditions experienced in early life profoundly and permanently affect 
later outcomes, including health and labor productivity, as well as all the social 
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outcomes that we now know are central to a happy life. To foster positive social 
identity and reduce inequality, we must collectively invest more in children. The well- 
being payoff of strong supports and safety nets for children is likely to be enormous. 


Compassion, resilience, “mindfulness, leadership, and relationship-building skills all 
require training and improve with formal practice, like physical activities and like 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Pro-social skills have been the subject of much 
research, so teaching and promoting them is neither an ideological exercise nor an 
act of mysticism. 


Focusing on preparing youngsters for a fulfilling life (with such skills as resilience, 
compassion, and leadership) rather than simply preparing them for the job market 
has profound implications for well-being and education. When the OECD ran 

an experiment that emphasized non-academic social-emotional skills in school 
teaching, the average self-reported life evaluation of students rose significantly 

and stayed up a year later. Test scores increased as much as they did after the best 
available academic interventions. Programs to foster such non-academic skills are 
now being tested and rolled out throughout South Asia, Latin America, and Canada; 
attendance, graduation rates, and physical health have all improved in response. In 
some countries, like Denmark, which reports the highest adult life satisfaction in the 


world, such life skills are already standard teaching practice. Improved test scores 


and career prospects make for a win-win situation, but the ultimate justification for 
pursuing them should be the lifelong subjective well-being of the students. 


In general, if you want to know what the future will look like, take a look at the 
investments being made today. To understand and shift the future social fabric, one 
must start quite deliberately with investments in the young. Changing norms and 
expectations of institutions is a long-term project. Shifting from a low-trust society 


towards the Scandinavian model cannot be accomplished overnight, but requires 
sustained and comprehensive effort over a generation or more. 


Happiness and Sustainability 


If we care about the well-being of future generations, then we must guarantee them 
a livable planet. But the well-being of future generations does not always enter our 
everyday decision-making about our own well-being. Our efforts toward building 

a happier society today will not alone ensure sustainability for tomorrow. Humans 
have limited foresight and perspicacity when answering the life satisfaction question, 
even though it encompasses, in principle, everything respondents know about their 
lives—current, past, and future. 
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protections. 


On the other hand, the pursuit of human well-being and ecological sustainability 
may complement each other because a stronger focus on well-being leads naturally 
to more pro-social thinking and behavior, which, in turn, facilitate the ability 

to address collective challenges. This dynamic makes avoiding and mitigating 


environmental problems easier to achieve. The countries with the highest levels of 
social trust tend to be those with the strongest environmental protections. This is 


true even with regard to protecting resources beyond their own borders, because 
those who trust their own neighbors also tend to have more empathy for outsiders. 


To ensure sustainability, numerous constraints must be imposed on human activities 
in order to limit material impacts on natural systems. Such constraints may make 

us less affluent than we might otherwise become, limit our consumption choices, 
and possibly (but not likely) even make us have to work harder. However, as life 
satisfaction data show, a reduction in potential income will not necessarily reduce 
well-being (particularly for those in upper-income brackets), and fewer choices 

in some areas may not make much difference to happiness. Work does not just 
entail suffering undertaken in exchange for payment: it also embodies meaning 
and relationships. Moreover, many of the opportunities for improving well-being 
discussed so far do not necessitate an increase in environmental harm or even 
material production. Pursuing sustainability and well-being can be done in tandem. 


We can thereby relax the societal focus on the size of the economy in not one 

but two respects: we should pursue neither its expansion nor, in the hopes of 
limiting environmental destruction, its contraction. The idea of “degrowing” the 
economy has become a rhetorical trap which, like the mainstream emphasis on 
growth, perpetuates a focus on GDP. Rather than seeing GDP growth as a villain or a 
panacea, we should address the goal of improving well-being and the constraints of 
sustainability as directly as possible. 


The fortuitous truth is that we can improve our lives, individually and collectively, 
while simultaneously reducing our impact on the natural systems that support us. 


To achieve the dual aim, we should measure what really matters to us, and others on 
Earth, as directly as possible, and then let the results guide our actions. 


Future Economies and Cultural Transformation 


Technological change plays a key role in long-run social transformations, and 
the changes underway now are the most significant ever. New developments 
are increasingly allowing value to be created by “the crowd’ We live in a world 
of electronic media as well as the electronic consumption of goods that can be 
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duplicated costlessly. Open-source software, created by a global community and 
shared freely, now runs most of the world’s smart phones (Android) and nearly 

all of the servers (GNU/Linux), which keep the Web and the Amazons, Googles, 

and Facebooks of the world running. Even open-source hardware now exists, 

for example, in the form of blueprints for 3D printing and other distributed 
manufacturing, which promise nearly costless duplication of some physical goods. 
Humanity’s productive knowledge is increasingly held in these open-source tools 
and in communal repositories like Wikipedia, Stack Exchange, and open courseware. 
At the same time, peer-to-peer services and the sharing economy allow for greater 
utilization of existing capital. 


Imagine a world in which such developments become increasingly prominent or 
even dominant, that is, in which capital accumulation is largely in the form of easy- 
to-share information, digital tools, and blueprints, rather than private physical capital. 
In such a world, the process of creation, rather than production, becomes central to 
meeting everyone's needs and wants. 


In this new world, markets would still have a role in the provision of consumer goods 
and the most human-centric services as well as rationing raw materials and real 
estate. However, the creation of public goods would become the most valuable 
activity, if it has not already. If many material needs are met at low cost through 
robotic service and replication, the objective of society may increasingly become 
finding people fulfilling occupations. In this “Zero marginal cost society,’ in which 
most production and duplication inevitably becomes nearly free and automated, 
human activity will shift towards collective creative endeavors and human-centric 
services"! 


Such a society, should it emerge, would advance the joint goals of well-being and 
sustainability in two ways. First, without proprietary control over the production of 
goods, firms would not have the incentive to manufacture demand for things. In 

the current form of capitalism, advertising and demand creation can build a wedge 
between our behavior and our well-being—i.e., they can guide us to make individual 
choices that create a profit for others but are not actually in our own interest.'? 

Such activities will disappear to the extent that the consumer is also in charge of 
production. Second, with less economic centralization, progress would focus more 
on collaborative and pro-social efforts toward creativity and innovation. Fortuitously, 
creative, pro-social, team-oriented, and collaborative behaviors strongly support 


positive evaluations of work and life. In a further lucky twist, the jobs least subject to 
automation would be those based on personal and pro-social interaction, because 
such skills cannot be replicated by machines. 
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In addition to qualitative shifts in labor, the explosion in access to cheap services 
and goods (and, soon, cheap non-human labor) would provide an incalculable 
increase in our incomes and wealth. The free availability of on-demand information, 
media, and productivity tools with which we interact daily would have been 
unimaginable just a few years ago. The increases to productivity from online how-tos 
alone are mind-boggling. With the digital services, sharing, and artificial intelligence 
revolutions, we stand at the beginning of an explosion of wealth in collective assets. 
As these developments continue, people will have more time for activities outside 
the market, from collective action to simple social and community contact to 
individual and collaborative creative expression. 


The explosion in wealth due to non-material advances further underscores 

the irrelevance of GDP to well-being-oriented sustainable development. The 
transformative gains in consumption that these advances provide generally do not 
register in GDP calculations, but yield considerable benefits for psychological well- 
being. Moreover, much of the associated gain in wealth depends little on increased 
material flows, thereby separating income from environmental impact. 


When goods can be freely shared and reproduced, policies can and should arise 

to provide for those goods collectively. This would mean a bigger role in the future 
for cooperative, public institutions and endeavors. The literature on life satisfaction 
suggests that we are hard-wired to benefit from intrinsic rewards, social rewards, 
interpersonal interactions, and a sense of belonging, whether on the local level or 
the global level, as has been fostered by technological shifts and global challenges. 
With a reduced need for private capital, our institutions and the way we actually 
spend our time are likely to be better aligned with the fundamental supports for 
satisfying lives and with our natural human instincts for collaborative pro-social 
undertakings. 


Conclusion 


Millions of people's responses to life evaluation questions have shown that although 
affluence is important to subjective well-being, much of that benefit may come 
from collective resources—i.e., the ability of a society to provide public goods 

that benefit everyone simultaneously. Chief among such public goods are the 
opportunity to belong and to contribute, and a social environment that fosters 


feelings of safety, trust, and autonomy. If we took subjective well-being as a guide 
to policy, we would focus on the quality of jobs, not just income; on respect 

and dignity rather than equality per se; on improving the social and emotional 
environments of our children; and on educating for well-being and high social 
functioning rather than primarily for academic aptitude and performance. 
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A happy society is one in which people have the freedom and capacity to excel at 
their work, to take on new challenges, and to contribute to the well-being of others. 
fo 8 These characteristics have little correlation with the intensity of material flows 
These new insights _ ) 
through the economy. These new insights about happiness can enable advocates 


can enable advocates of social justice and advocates of environmental sustainability to combine forces 


of social justice in support of a unified agenda inspired and justified by our knowledge of what 
and advocates of sustains satisfying lives. Focusing on well-being effectively supports efforts to reduce 

: environmental strain because doing so sidesteps conflict between economic 
environmental 


growth and sustainable development, and because both human nature and current 
sustainability to technological transitions favor non-material benefits that support well-being. 
combine forces. 

A Great Transition to a new paradigm of social objectives and sustainable decision- 

making can arise from focusing not on sacrifice but on the opportunities ahead. 

While challenges abound, the future is overflowing with possibilities. By aligning 

public sentiment and decision-making bodies with the social objective of satisfying 

lives, we can boldly embrace the stark constraints we face and build the most 


desirable society ever seen. 
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Anamaria Aristizabal 


Thank you, Christopher Barrington-Leigh, for bringing up the important issue of well-being, 
especially its relationship with sustainability. | would like to highlight some of the opportunities 
that are most exciting to me in how we can move forward in our aim to see more sustainable 


systems and lifestyles, where sustainability is defined in the most life-enhancing way. 


The first opportunity | see is the fact that happiness is now a term we can use safely. What | mean 
is that the subjective assessment of life satisfaction is now a legitimate term to use, which signals 
we are overcoming our blind objectivism, where only what is visible and objectively measurable 
is valid. This opens the door for new forms of knowing to be accepted and taken into account in 
the conversation. This is a big step in the public discourse that values the scientific truth above 


anything else, leaving many things out. 


This opening for the subjective is a good validation for more qualitative approaches. | just 
attended a Design Thinking workshop, based on a Human-Centered paradigm which starts 
any design assignment with an empathetic exploration of the person's real needs, context, and 
possibilities. This subjective approach is an invitation to avoid cookie-cutter interventions and to 


invite every community to define what well-being is and to prioritize what is needed. 


This subjective exploration of well-being was a pillar in the Ecobarrios program (Eco- 
Neighborhoods). Ecobarrios became a local government intervention in Bogota under the 
Mockus administration (2001-2004). In this program, we trained neighborhood leaders to do a 
needs assessment of their communities in four dimensions (ecological, economic, social, and 
spiritual) and come up with their own collective eco-neighborhood plan for which they would 
get some seed funding from the government entity. | anticipate much more of such activities 


where people's definition of well-being is at the center. 
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Another opportunity | see is finding people fulfilling occupations. This is my mission as a life 
coach. | am writing a book called Life Re-Vision to uncover passions and create a new map of 
one’s life. | see so many people in a major reinvention of their lives, redefining what success is and 
actually feeling into what they really want in life. | see a need for more imagination, poetry, art, 
culture, and any way that the uniqueness of each individual can be expressed and put in service 


for others’ well-being. 


Aside from finding one’s passions, fulfillment is also related to contributing to others. As we get 
in touch with our real needs as humans (not the fabricated needs of our advertising culture), 
we want to serve, and we want to care for others and our environment, as opposed to having 
the attitude of a consumer—consumption of things, people, resources that ultimately do not 
bring lasting happiness. There are a disproportionate number of women in this search versus 
men, who seem more invested in the current paradigm of conventional success, as they have 
traditionally been the winners. But the cost of keeping this dangerous game alive is becoming 


more and more evident as relationships and communities are needing the masculine to evolve. 


Another exciting opportunity is the possibility for collective action. It is so encouraging to see 
that once people fulfill their basic needs, they really start caring for the well-being of others and 
the planet. There was recently a referendum in Colombia by a region where mining was being 
put to the test. It is not a wealthy region. Their basic needs are just about covered—that’s it. And 
the people resoundingly said, “No! We want to protect our water resources.” For this to happen, it 
is key to not take our basic conditions for life and happiness for granted, to understand that if we 


don’t become stewards of them, we might lose them. 


The opportunity for joint agendas with other movements, under the umbrella of well-being, 

is also exciting. So much work to do! Enough to fill many lifetimes. This can give meaning to 
countless lives, providing meaningful work to do that we must do together. There are many 
movements and organizations in this endeavor. Our challenge is to overcome our individualistic 


tendencies and create the kinds of systems and mindsets that promote collaboration. New types 
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of organizations are needed that foster collaboration and create platforms to do so effectively, in 


order to achieve more impact. 


To finish, the greatest opportunity | see is for people to increasingly engage in spiritual 
development. As the spiritual guide | am following says, “When you do the work to change the 
world from a peaceful, fulfilled place, the work will not deplete you.” | see so many changemakers 
who are burned out, depleted, even cynical. As we focus on well-being and happiness, we 

can overcome this compulsive bias towards action at the expense of more understanding and 
connection to what really is needed. Spirituality also opens us up not just to the understanding 
but to the real felt sense that we are deeply connected and that my well-being is completely 
tied to yours because | love you. And embracing my suffering is also embracing yours, and the 
world’s, as | have more and more capacity to do so—not turn the blind eye but be able to feel 
the sorrow, and at the same time the deep desire that we all liberate from our suffering and 


create a world that compassionately cares for all beings. 
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Deric Gruen 


Barrington-Leigh lays out a well-founded, if not novel, case for moving beyond GDP to new 
measures well-being as a sustainability strategy. A qualitative measure like happiness is certainly 
an important piece of the puzzle. Particularly of interest to me, and to the environmental 

case that the author seeks to make, is if happiness, which he also refers to as life satisfaction, 
could provide insight into satiation or sufficiency—a necessary requirement for living within 
planetary limits (assuming that this was the author's intent with the term sustainability, rather 
than sustainable development, which can be problematic in some definitions). | am less 
confident, however, that a subjective measure like happiness can provide much insight without 
complementary quantitative metrics. | have also read that genetics can determine the scale of 
happiness that individuals can achieve, which perhaps explains why happiness does not exhibit 
significant “reference dependence,” although | am skeptical about the claim that comparisons 


don't have an important role in reported happiness. 


Happiness averaged at the national or even local scales seems to be blind to inequality. The 
author finds inequality “fuzzy,” yet for me, it is much more concrete than happiness, and 
becomes even more important when one discusses inequity rather than inequality, in terms 
of recognition, process, procedure, and outcome—something quite different from happiness. 
Certainly, | can agree on moving away from a focus on income, but that seems a straw man to 
sidestep dealing with important justice issues. Indeed, interest in happiness studies in North 
America tends to prevail in largely white, wealthy environmental circles, while (distributive) 


environmental justice resonates more strongly communities of color and poor neighborhoods. 


Barrington-Leigh makes important points on trust and meaningful lives—and | would add social 
justice—as likely preconditions living within planetary limits. However, while he puts his faith in 
growth agnosticism over degrowth, he makes a very similar case to advocates in the degrowth 


movement, who are not simply calling for a reduction in GDP, but abandonment of the growth 
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mentality. Overall, | arn very sympathetic to shifting to a focus on well-being as one of many 
strategies for one-planet societies. However, | am not so optimistic that the powerful forces 
propelling growth will move towards well-being without more direct confrontation, which is the 


degrowth frame. 


Moreover, | could not follow the logical leap from a focus on well-being to Jeremy Rifkin‘s zero- 
marginal growth argument that technology will soon create such abundance that material 
production will fall away, that the consumer will own the means of production, and that we 

will decouple production from material impact. The notion that new technologies and human 
nature will intrinsically change the structures of ownership, create surplus time, and dematerialize 
our consumption is dangerously optimistic. It stands in contrast to the many, equal, or more 
significant technological transitions in the past that have only served to consolidate control 

of production and consumption among powerful elites, increase working hours, and increase 


extraction and pollution. 


The author is right that we must move our focus toward well-being and satisfaction and away 
from income and growth, but history shows we will not be effective if we again try to “sidestep” 
the conflict between economic growth and planetary limits (see sustainable development). 
Rather we must confront the forces of growth, and we can do that through the power of an 


equity and justice frame toward the vision of a satisfying life for all. 
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Anders Hayden 


The paper makes a very important argument about the possibilities of improving well-being 

in ecologically sustainable and less consumption-intensive ways. It is very important politically 

to be able to put forward a positive vision of this kind—it is a “win-win” vision, as the author 
describes it—but, importantly, it is not the same old win-win claim, put forward by the ecological 
modernization camp and others, that we can keep prioritizing economic growth while solving 


our environmental challenges. 


lam very sympathetic to the overall argument and the project that it represents. Indeed, | have 
made broadly similar arguments. That said, | do think there may be more trade-offs between 
sustainability and well-being than the paper suggests. The paper does acknowledge that 

efforts to build a happier society are not enough on their own to ensure sustainability, but 

more could be said about trade-offs between individual well-being today at the expense of 
future generations (or others alive today). One example of that is air travel, which can have major 
benefits to well-being but is one of the most carbon-intensive activities many people participate 
in. (It is an issue that | wrestle with personally since many of the best experiences in my life have 
occurred while traveling and, where | live, there is little practical alternative to air travel other than 


staying put.) 


Beyond the particular case of air travel, | arn increasingly troubled by the thought that we 

may have reached a point where the necessary reductions in GHG emissions and other key 
environmental impacts will require reductions in consumption that extend well beyond the 
“win-win” sphere. We can point to Scandinavian countries and their high levels of well-being 
and relatively enlightened environmental policies, as the paper does, but even these countries 
have ecological and carbon footprints that are well in excess of what is sustainable and 


globally equitable. That is not to say that we should give up on efforts to link well-being and 
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sustainability, but, unfortunately, they may not be quite as straightforward as the paper suggests. 


The call to focus on well-being rather than merely income when responding to inequality is 
valuable, but also has some pitfalls. The author handled the discussion well in noting that an 
emphasis on respect and dignity is closely linked to an equitable distribution of income. That 
said, | am concerned that others may turn a focus on well-being into an argument to be less 
concerned about material deprivation and income inequality. For example, there has been some 
concern expressed in Britain that Richard Layard's calls for the state to shift its focus from wealth 
creation to well-being creation (which sounds at first like what many in the green movement 
have been advocating for years) is being taken as argument to focus more on mental health 


services while doing less to address material poverty. 
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Tim Kasser 


Christopher Barrington-Leigh suggests in his essay that despite messages to the contrary, it 

is quite possible to live both a happy and an ecologically sustainable life. A growing body 

of empirical research has actually tested this hypothesis empirically, as I've reviewed in a 
forthcoming article! Specifically, a growing number of studies have investigated how measures 
of subjective well-being (SWB, including happiness, life satisfaction, and hedonic balance) are 
correlated with people’s engagement in pro-ecological behaviors (PEBs, including recycling, 


eating locally, political activism, etc.). 


The earliest systematic empirical demonstration that SWB and PEBs are positively correlated 
occurred in 2005; since then, findings from at least thirteen different studies spanning several 
nations and tens of thousands of subjects have revealed a consistent significant positive 
correlation between people's SWB and their engagement in PEBs. While these correlations are 
not overly strong, the fact that they are consistently positive across multiple samples and means 


of measurement provides direct support for Barrington-Leigh’s assumptions. 


Of course, correlational data cannot yield causal conclusions, and so in my forthcoming article, 
| reviewed the evidence for three different explanations for why SWB and PEBs are positively 


correlated. 


First, some work suggests that when people engage in PEBs, they are likely to satisfy inherent 
psychological needs for autonomy (choosing one’s behaviors), competence (feeling effective), 
and relatedness (feeling connected to others). Such need satisfaction, in turn, is known to 


promote SWB. Thus, it may be that engaging in PEBs increases people’s SWB. 


The second explanation flips the first, suggesting that feeling happy increases engagement in 


PEBs. While there is little direct evidence confirming this hypothesis, substantial correlational and 
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some experimental evidence makes it clear that when people are feeling happy (vs. neutral or 
unhappy), they are more likely to engage in pro-social behaviors. Of course, most PEBs have a 


pro-social component, suggesting that the causal arrow may flow from SWB to PEBs. 


Third, it may be that the correlation is due to some “other variables.” In my forthcoming article, 
| review three possible candidates: (a) the extent to which one prioritizes intrinsic values (for 
personal growth and relationships) over extrinsic values (for money, image and status); (b) how 
mindful one is (i.e., how focused a person is on accepting and attending to one’s momentary 
experiences); and (c) whether one has made a choice to work less and lead a more voluntarily 
simple lifestyle. Each of these three variables has been empirically associated with both greater 
SWB and more engagement in PEBs, suggesting that each could potentially explain the 


documented positive correlation. 


Thus, while this growing empirical literature supports the possibility that a happy, sustainable 
lifestyle is possible, the policies and interventions that might best be implemented depend on 
explaining the association. For example, if engaging in PEBs causes SWB, then policy should 
focus on helping people experience greater need satisfaction when they are engaged in PEBs. 
If, on the other hand, SWB causes PEBs, then policies should be designed to improve people's 
SWB in the hopes that they will then engage in more PEBs. Finally, if values, mindfulness, and 
downshifting are the true drivers of both SWB and PEBs, then policy and intervention efforts 


should be focused on those variables instead of directly on PEBs or SWB themselves. 


Endnotes 
1. Tim Kasser, “Living Both Well and Sustainably: A Review of the Literature, with Some Reflections on 


Future Research, Interventions, and Policy,” Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society A: Physical, 
Mathematical, and Engineering Sciences (forthcoming 2017). 
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Emily Huddart Kennedy 


Christopher Barrington-Leigh’s essay engages the growing literature on measuring progress by 
accounting for metrics of well-being in addition to or in lieu of metrics that account for economic 
throughput. The core arguments of the paper are, first, that just studying happiness alone is 
“revolutionizing” our ability to measure social progress and, second, that this research “counters 
the conventional focus on economic growth and fosters the pro-social attitudes and behaviors 
necessary to live in better balance with nature.” This is both an empirical and a normative 
research project: seeking to more validly measure “progress” and seeking to change cultural 


values in the process. 


|am inherently sympathetic toward appeals to do away with (or reduce the centrality of) GDP to 
measure progress and replace it with more holistic measures. That said, | tried to read this paper 
through the eyes of a skeptic. In addition to laying out a number of minor questions, | would like 


to suggest that there are two significant limitations to the arguments made in this paper. 


(1) First, | noted a great many assumptions. | don't necessarily think this undermines the project 
of, as Mark Anielski, calls it, “the Economics of Happiness’; rather, | think these assumptions point 
to the great many empirical studies that are needed to more compellingly argue for a new way 


of thinking about progress: 


(2) Second, and more problematic, as | read this, | often felt that the happiness project is founded 
on very upper-middle-class tastes, to the exclusion of the views of the working class. One of the 
implicit critiques of using GDP to measure progress is that it did not emerge democratically. That 
is, hordes of people were not lobbying their elected representatives to demand a standardized 
measure of progress based on economic throughput. This decision was made as a “backroom 
deal” at Breton Woods, by powerful white men at a time when the perspectives of women, 


ethnic minorities, and lower-middle classes were not deemed essential for inclusion. My fear with 
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the happiness project is that we are making the same error, albeit not so egregiously. 


These two critiques merged for me as | imagined trying to convince a non-believer that we 
should start measuring progress by asking people how happy they are. | think the paper gives 
some support if | were trying to convince an upper-middle-class person. But if that person was in 
a position to support policy changes, | don't think there is enough empirical evidence here to do 


SO. 


If | were trying to convince a lower-class person of the strategies outlined here, | would feel 
considerable discomfort. This past summer, two graduate students and | interviewed people 
from a range of social classes about their views on the environment, work-life balance, and 
sustainable consumption. Jake Hammond, one of the students, was interested in how people 


perceive and experience downshifting. To make my point, I'll draw on two cases: Jim and Charles. 


Jim is in his 30s and works in the food service industry. He earns $25,000/year. When Jake asked 
him what he thought about the prospect of working less or being paid less for more meaningful 
work, Jim scoffed. He had calculated that while he only worked 50 hours a week, he could 
feasibly work 80 hours and be able to afford to live alone and eat better. If | were Jim, reading the 


following comments from Barrington-Leigh’s paper would terrify me: 


To ensure sustainability, numerous constraints must be imposed on human activities in 
order to limit material impacts on natural systems. Such constraints may make us less 
affluent than we might otherwise become, limit our consumption choices, and possibly 
(but not likely) even make us have to work harder. However, as life satisfaction data show, 
a reduction in potential income will not necessarily reduce well-being (particularly for 
those in upper-income brackets), and fewer choices in some areas may not make much 


difference to happiness. 


And, “In a further lucky twist, the jobs least subject to automation would be those based on 


personal and pro-social interaction, because such skills cannot be replicated by machines.” 
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As someone whose work is not based on personal and pro-social interaction, what would 


happen to Jim in the happiness era? 


Charles is in his 60s. He lost his job as a manual laborer because of injuries sustained over time. 
He does not have enough money to retire, so he works at night cleaning restaurants. Charles 

is not likely to be able to profit from the new digital economy described in this paper. For him, 
to, “lil magine a world in which such developments become increasingly prominent or even 
dominant” would not ease his significant worries about being able to afford to live until the end 


of his life since Charles does not own, cannot afford, and does not know how to use, a computer. 


The more minor points | have to make concern some of the assumptions inherent to the 
arguments made here. | believe these assumptions point the way to fruitful future research 


projects and I'll outline a few of these below. 


(1) The study of happiness “informs a value shift away from individualism and consumerism by 
showing that life is better when we prioritize and achieve more Aristotelian ideals, including a 


sense of individual and collective purpose, and connection with others.” 


Empirical research is needed to support this claim. | could imagine two opposing scenarios: 

one in which individualism and consumerism grow within the happiness project and another 
where collectivity and connection are pursued within the “progress as GDP” approach. Under 
what conditions do collectivist and non-materialist values grow? Under what conditions are they 


crowded out by individualism and consumerism? 


(2) Economic justice and environmental protection groups have been in conflict. A useful area 
of research would be to determine why this is the case. Environmental groups are generally 
white and upper-middle class (with exceptions of course), and economic justice groups typically 
people of color, from lower-middle and working classes. We could learn a lot by understanding 
the sources of that conflict rather than trying to push through more policies that appeal to 


upper-middle-class tastes. 
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(3) Studying happiness “is only one part of the solution: actively counteracting self-perpetuating 


stigmas is also necessary for a more universal sense of dignity, inclusion, and compassion.’ 


Here there are two possible empirical studies. One would examine the extent to which 

the happiness project is a taste of the upper-middle classes. In research on the local foods 
movement, Guthman notes that people who promote eating locally assume that everyone 
would prefer that to their current eating habits. She notes that this assumption presumes that 
everyone has the same tastes when, in fact, the food movement is very white and privileged? 
A second area would need to confront evidence from sociological research on class and status 
that shows we ascribe a higher social standing to those who conform to our ideas of high 
social standing (men, white people, wealthy people). How, and under what conditions, could 
measuring happiness disrupt this? What are the mechanisms that could challenge such deeply 


held stigmas? 


Overall, | found this to be a thought-provoking essay that made me challenge my own 
assumptions and think about the complexity of adequately measuring progress. | thank Chris 
Barrington-Leigh and other contributors for the chance to reflect on these important and timely 


themes! 


Endnotes 


1, Mark Anielski, The Economics of Happiness: Building Genuine Wealth (Gabriola Island, BC: New Society 
Publishers, 2013). 


2. Julie Guthman, “Neoliberalism and the Making of Food Politics in California,” Geoforum 39, no. 3 (May 
2008): 1171-1183. 
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Sylvia Lorek 


In Christopher Barrington-Leigh's sharp piece, he articulates much of what | am thinking 
and working upon as well. There is only one main difference: what he calls “well-being,” “life 


satisfaction,” or “happiness,” | tend to call the “good life.” 


Let me explain. The “good life” for me is not having a position at the top of the hierarchy (or the 
ladder in Barrington-Leigh’s article). It does not mean being the Joneses. As | have worked in 
the field of sustainable consumption all my life, the “good life” for me first of all contrasts with 
the “better life” constantly referred to in scientific and political documents since the Brundlandt 
definition of sustainable development. Unfortunately, the term “better life” inherently transports 
a constant notion of dis-satisfaction, of not enough, of need for improvement even for those 
already on a level where well-being and material possession are not really linked anymore. The 
“good life” instead is something that can and should last, without a permanent more, better, 


higher, wider. It contains a relaxing notion of contentedness. 


| have been convinced for a long time that sustainability and a good life go hand in hand. What 
Barrington-Leigh, however, helped me to see more clearly than before is that approaching 
sustainability from the good life perspective is the more useful and convincing way. Let me 
briefly sketch out the difference. If | take the need for reduced (resource) consumption as a 
starting point to induce change, | will most likely have to prove to my audience that this is 
nothing people have to worry about because the material losses they might have will be (Over) 
compensated through social/societal improvements. | am in a defensive position. If | instead 
argue for a good life highlighting all the benefit of intrinsic values an orientation towards such a 
life will bring a reduced consumption somehow as a side effect according to our assumptions, 
it becomes easier. Working and arguing for human agency, trust between humans, faith in the 


future, cultural wealth, community wealth, and public wealth is so much more appealing to 
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neighbors, colleagues, and policy makers than arguing for the need for reduction. 


That said, there was one aspect in the article which very much irritated me: the technological 
description of a sustainable society. Yes, | agree on sharing. Yes, | believe in commons. But what 
is this technological fix about? 3D printers to solve environmental problems? What exactly is 

the “ink” in such printers? If simple plastic, then we would only produce waste again, and not 
long-lasting products. If it is some serious material, where does it come from? Will it really reduce 
resource consumption? Or would we produce similar volumes of products as we do now and in 


addition have to serve the 3D printers and the logistics to bring the raw material to the printers? 


The EU SPREAD project has elaborated on four sustainability scenarios, having 3D printer 


technology in one of them. Barrington-Leigh and all the other readers and commenters may like 
to consider the differences between them. For me, a collaborative and sharing society (different 
from the market- and money-focused “sharing economy”) based much more on crafts then on 


high-tech promises would be a more preferable future. 
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Lucie Middlemiss 


Christopher Barrington-Leigh’s essay seems to me to offer a well-rehearsed set of ideas in the 
domain of sustainable consumption, which is rarely subject to critique, and | thank both him 
and GTI for raising it for debate here. My response is born of a combination of instinctive and 
intellectual reactions to the assumptions | see in much of the writing on well-being/happiness 
and sustainability. It boils down to two things: a reluctance to subscribe to universal ideas of 
human nature and needs, and a discomfort with the politics that would try to replace GDP with 


well-being/happiness. 


lam uncomfortable with the idea of either measuring happiness, or aiming towards it, because 
|am convinced that people experience happiness in different ways, and as a result of different 
values. When we try to generalize this, we end up with rather bland statements about what 
makes us happy. For instance, we may be “social beings” (as Christopher Barrington-Leigh puts 
it), but we have very different interpretations of what being “social” means. It could be anything 
from greeting your neighbor on the street, to using fashion to express your sense of identity and 
belonging, to being a community activist. How then are we to meaningfully talk about “what 
makes people happy”? Needs will have radically different satisfiers, and as a result, there is limited 
value in categorizing them so precisely in the first place. For me, if happiness or well-being is 

a “thing,” it is a very slippery one, and the idea that it complements ecological sustainability is 


doubtful if not dangerous. 


In talking about happiness in such a universalist way, we quickly slip into making distinctions 
between needs and wants. Again, this makes me uncomfortable. Who decides what counts 
as a need and what counts as a want? Who decides if a need is subsidiary or basic? To me, this 
conversation is a moralistic and deeply political assessment of how people choose to live their 


lives. It is not objectively obvious that one set of needs—or, indeed, need-satisfiers—should be 
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prioritized over another, and the big risk with a group of (predominantly) middle-class, educated 
researchers thinking about this is that we end up with a list of needs which relate to what we 
think is important, and a list of wants which we value less. A more productive line of thinking is to 
look at which needs are served by the most environmentally destructive forms of consumption, 
and to think about ways in which this consumption could be catered for differently. In other 
words, how might you substitute one needs-satisfier for another in order to achieve a similar 


social outcome, with less environmental damage? 


The claim that measuring progress using well-being is less individualistic than GDP is also 
problematic. Much of the data commorly cited in support of well-being as an indicator is based 
on aggregates of individual measures (“How happy are you?”) rather than on assessments of 
collective well-being (although eudaimonic approaches go some way towards addressing this). 
In hedonic approaches, the “selling point” of a happiness or well-being approach is the logic 

of capitalism turned on its head: instead of “consume more and you will be happy,” we have 
“consume less and you will be happy.” We imagine a consumer in this instance taking a rational, 
individual decision to maximize benefits—this is a highly individualized vision of how people 


operate. 


| very much admire Sara Anmed's writing on the politics of happiness. She points out that 
happiness has been used to promote a range of unsavory agendas in the past, including the 
subjugation of women (“Women are happy being in caring roles”) and the subjugation of 
colonized populations ("We came to civilize the natives and make them happy”). She points 
out that if happiness becomes an aim, it also becomes a duty, and then to be unhappy is to be 
“causing trouble.” In the context of feminism, this means the unhappy woman, the feminist, is 
a “killjoy,” when another framing might cast her as the freedom fighter. How do we deal with 
unhappy people in a world where needs and wants are determined by a central indicator? Do 
we subjugate them because they are “killing joy”? Many of us working on environmental issues 


are also “killjoys,” | think—would we like to be subjugated under a happiness discourse? The 
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idea of “educating for well-being” also becomes rather sinister in this context: Should we not 
be educating for resistance or for critical thinking, to ensure that people are able to fight for 


environmental and human rights? 


Ahmed's insights raise a key question for me: if we are going to move away from GDP, why turn 
to another ambiguous indicator like happiness, which can be manipulated just as easily? Why 
not use direct indicators to measure the things that we think might be a byproduct of aiming 
at happiness (inequality, education, health, environmental sustainability etc.)? Otherwise, we are 
risking the unintended consequence that happiness becomes an end in itself and that these 


other (to me more important) goals get forgotten. 
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Tadhg O'Mahony 


Christopher Barrington-Leigh has done an excellent job at marshalling voluminous evidence 
to support a happiness approach to development and sustainability. If our current modes of 
pursuing the “good life,” on aggregate, are frequently detrimental to individual well-being, to 
societal well-being, and to environmental sustainability, then the simple question is, why does 


such an approach persist? 


That happiness and well-being are actually built on opportunities for various types of personal 
growth, relational well-being, and meaningfulness is a philosophical argument that spans 
millennia. Looking across the major world religions, and the history of civilization in general, one 
can discern that these precepts—a sense of justice, ethics, fairness, and a relational conception of 
our place in the world—are not new. These characteristics are indeed intrinsic to most of us, and 
have been hidden by the growing preoccupation with economic growth, opulence, and material 
abundance. Consumer identity is spreading globally as income and consumption become the 
aspirations of “success,” which is actually a recent cultural novelty. Policymaking is has been 


trapped by utility maximization, consumer sovereignty, and the selfish “Homo Economicus.” 


The simplistic focus on growth at all costs hides dimensions and nuances from view that a focus 
on human well-being and sustainability can bring to the fore. A focus on well-being could be 
most useful in industrialized countries to address the environmental costs of overconsumption 
and to enhance individual well-being. However, | do think inequality is inescapable, within 
countries, across countries and across generations. “Sustainable well-being” could also be a focus 
in developing countries, but it would need to have a particular emphasis on addressing poverty 
and deprivation so that pursuing well-being does not become a smokescreen for avoiding 
inequality and grinding poverty. Respect and dignity are important contributors here; however, 


basic human needs are not being met in many societies, and these aspects of human well-being 
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cannot be traded. Relatedly, as Barrington-Leigh points out, the environment and nature are 
frequently left out of happiness and well-being conceptions, and this is in part because people 
are not fully aware of what contributes to their well-being. This phenomenon also extends to 
other domains of life, raising questions about relying on happiness measurement as the sole 


step-off point for policy. 


Barrington-Leigh’s observation that “many of the opportunities for improving well-being 
discussed so far do not necessitate an increase in environmental harm or even material 
production” is a key observation, particularly in the use of the word “necessitate.” It highlights that 
there is much potential for a “double dividend” in the words of Tim Jackson, of enhanced human 
well-being and improved environmental outcomes. That there is now a growing engagement 
with these complex issues is to be greatly welcomed, as it counters the bluntness of the focus on 
income, growth, and employment. It may open a new approach of synergy in seeking a pathway 


for humanity to live within the carrying capacity of the Earth's systems. 
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Sandra Waddock 


Thank you to Christopher Barrington-Leigh and GTI for a stimulating discussion. | tend to think 
that “happiness” may not be the best substitute for GDP (despite the excellent work of Martin 
Seligman and others to describe individual well-being through what has become known as 


positive psychology and the PERMA model, which assesses positive emotion, engagement, 


relationships, meaning, and accomplishments as indicators of individual well-being). 


That said, the construct of well-being does seem to have some potential power beyond that 

of happiness, because it can have both subjective and more objective elements. | do think we 
need measures and metrics that attempt to get at well-being as opposed to (financial) wealth to 
assess how our societies (and their people) are doing. That, of course, means carefully defining 
and somehow quantifying well-being in ways that go beyond (subjective) “happiness.” The 
happiness project in some ways seems to be founded on upper-middle-class tastes, although 
the Gross National Happiness Indicator comes out of Bhutan. More to the point, “happiness” as 
discussed here seems to be a very developed world construct that does not necessarily take into 


account the (often jobless) situation of many people in developing and emerging nations. 


Meaningful work is vitally important as Christopher Barrington-Leigh points out; however, what 
do we do about the many millions of people who are seeking the basics of what the ILO calls 


“decent work" and for whom even finding (unmeaningful) work is problematic? 


GDP has been known to be flawed since its introduction, as it only measures economic activity, 
whether that activity is for good or for ill with respect to well-being. In recent years, there have 
been numerous efforts to develop alternative metrics. Three well-being-oriented indicators that 


already exist and go well beyond subjective happiness are the Genuine Progress Indicator, the 


Better Life Index, and the Gross National Happiness Indicator. 
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Redefining Progress’s Genuine Progress Indicator attempts to measure “what really matters 

to people—health care, safety, a clean environment, and other indicators of well-being.” GPI 
starts with personal consumption data, then builds in (positively or negatively, depending 

on the indicator) measurements of income distribution; housework, volunteering, and higher 
education; crime; resource depletion; pollution; long-term environmental damage; changes in 
leisure time; defensive expenditures; lifespan of consumer durables and public infrastructure; and 


dependence on foreign assets. 


The OECD's Better Life Index builds on the work of the Commission on Measurement of 
Economic Performance and Social Progress (or the Sitglitz-Sen-Fitoussi Commission) and 

asks people to rank their nation on eleven indicators: housing (conditions and spending), 
income (household income and financial wealth), jobs (earnings, job security, unemployment), 
community quality of social support network), education, environmental quality, governance 


(involvement in democracy), health, life satisfaction (happiness), safety, and work-life balance. 


Bhutan’s Gross National Happiness Indicator takes a holistic approach towards ideas about 
programs, including equal weighting of non-economic aspects of well-being and sustainability. 
The index consists of 33 measures, and has four “pillars” (good governance, sustainable 
socioeconomic development, cultural preservation, and environmental conservation) classified 
into nine domains: psychological well-being, health, education, time use, cultural diversity and 
resilience, good governance, community vitality, ecological diversity and resilience, and living 


standards. 


Clearly, none of these indicators is perfect; however, they all do something to go beyond 
subjective identification of “happiness” in what are at least an attempt at culturally sensitive ways, 


and all attempt to at least complement what it is possible for GDP to do. 
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Author’s Response 
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Author's Response 


| am grateful for all the deep thinkers and wise people who have taken time to write. Below, | 


have tried to respond to each of the major themes raised. 
Empirical Research 


First, because the formal, quantitative research on life satisfaction is what underlies almost all | 
wrote, | must start by suggesting that | did not succeed in conveying to all readers how empirical 
this field is. Of course, using subjective well-being (SWB) should attract all the normal criticisms 
of reductionism and utilitarianism. However, this field is not philosophy, nor the introspection of 
a group of academics. My article is certainly normative, but writing that way is a new venture for 


me, a quantitative empirical researcher. 


Some, like Emily Huddart Kennedy, wanted more of the empirical evidence, but my piece was 
not a technical summary of my work nor a literature review. The empirical literature in economics 
and psychology on the determinants of life satisfaction is now truly vast, and appears to be 


consistent and robust enough to be ready for policymakers in many contexts. 


Many concerns can likely be alleviated by well-established facts from the enormous body of 
research into life satisfaction (and other measures of SWB). For instance, the degree to which 
happiness and even cognitive evaluations like life satisfaction are genetically determined is 
not a mystery; indeed, it is quite limited. If it were the bulk of the story, we would not find the 
enormous differences in life satisfaction across individuals (or communities or countries) with 


different (objective) life circumstances. 


Lucie Middlemiss suggests that my claim that we are “social beings” overlooks that we may have 
different interpretations of what “social” means. In the data | use, no one is asked what they value 


in life, what they think “social” means, or whether they want to have a more social life. They are 
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merely asked (to paraphrase the life satisfaction question) how goad life feels overall, as a single 
(numeric) answer, as well as other more objective things, including “social capital” measures like 
how often they see family and friends, and so on. All the conclusions and projections about 
which | write are based on statistical analysis using this single subjective assessment as the 
measure of well-being, which leaves absolutely everything to each individual's priorities and 
values. When | say “humans appear to be remarkably social beings,” | am referring to specific 
Statistical findings, now repeated countless times by different researchers with different datasets, 
now comprising millions of respondents and more than 150 countries. To the extent that a 
particular “social” experience (believing local strangers are likely to return a lost wallet, frequency 
of contact with family, etc.) comes out of the statistics as important for life satisfaction, that is 
because it is a commonality across people. And some of these findings, as I’ve recounted, are 


overwhelming. 


Individual differences are the very foundation of the life satisfaction approach, because it is up to 
the individual to evaluate her life based on whatever she deems important (the more cognitive 
factors likely to influence her answer), combined with whatever drives the frequency with which 


she feels positive emotions (the more affective factors likely to influence her answer). 


Middlemiss says, “It could be anything from greeting your neighbor on the street, to using 
fashion to express your sense of identity and belonging, to being a community activist.” Agreed! 
To the extent that we also happen to have measures of each of those in the same dataset (and 
let's, over time, include anything we suspect is important), we can test how important each is for 
explaining differences in life satisfaction—on average, or for particular subsets of the population 
(income ranges, geographic locations, gender, race, etc.). In fact, questions about neighbors, 
about identity and belonging, and about community involvement are all common, as are more 
conventional ones about income, labor, etc. These are not questions evaluating the importance 
of those things; they simply ask about experiences (or feelings, in the case of belonging) 


as objectively as possible, and later on, the statistical analysis is tasked with evaluating their 
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“importance” for contributing to overall life evaluation. 


“Consume less and you will be happy” is not my message, and never have | seen empirical 

evidence for such a finding, despite some of what makes it to the press. | advocate simply (a) that 
we should build good lives, subject to some (many) material constraints, (b) that we can get from 
here to there without living worse lives along the way, and () that this should be our story to get 


everyone on board. 


wu 


Unlike rhetoric from the past (“women are happy being in caring roles,” “civilizing the natives 
will make them happy”), the SWB literature is empirically accountable. However, this does not 
mean that it cannot be abused or, even more likely, that there are some findings which would 
put policymakers in awkward positions of unwanted paternalism when pro-well-being policies 


conflict with people's intuition. Luckily, we can simply ignore those policies. There is plenty to do. 


Deric Gruen is skeptical that “happiness can provide much insight without complementary 
quantitative metrics.” | agree wholeheartedly about the complementarity. It would be 
meaningless, policy-wise, to pursue SWB without understanding the objective, policy-amenable 


levers which appear, empirically, to shift it. 


Objective vs. Subjective? Qualitative vs. Quantitative? 


For the record, though, Gruen also calls happiness qualitative. In fact, the measures of SWB | refer 
to, with life satisfaction being of most interest, are quantitative. Anamaria Aristizabal also raises 


this question of subjectivity (a special thanks to her for her uplifting and beautiful contribution). 


At the individual level, life satisfaction is quantitative yet subjective (strange—i.e., possibly 
unfamiliar—but true). However, once collected, these data at the aggregate level also provide 
perfectly objective (repeatable, verifiable) and quantitative facts. That the average (or distribution 
of) life satisfaction that people will report in your community is measurably, repeatably, and 


Statistically-significantly different from that of the community on the other side of the tracks is an 
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objective fact. 


However, as Aristizabal’s response highlights, the language itself is powerful. In many places 
where SWB data are being taken very seriously by people who like statistics (e.g., UK at the 
national level), the discourse surrounding re-envisioning metrics for social progress tends to open 
up a space for people to more freely reflect and report what they think their values are.? The data 
derived from analysis of SWB may have something different to say, because there is no reason 
people should have perfect knowledge about how happy they would be in other potential 
realities, but in many places, this process has legitimized new priorities, even without deriving 
them directly from analysis of the SWB data. The more time we spend thinking about what well- 
being means to us, the better, and results from the science of it can help to inform our beliefs 
(and further displace any non-empirical preconceptions we may have absorbed from the existing 


cultural paradigm). 


Reading Aristizabal’s eloquent account of her work, it occurred to me that what we need/what 
lam advocating is just more “life coaching’ for society at large (as well as individually, starting 
in school). Life satisfaction research can provide evidence-based advice to individuals, to take 
or leave. And it can provide evidence-based advice to policymakers, who must figure out what 


outcomes they are ultimately accountable to. 


Sandra Waddock provides examples of three well-being-oriented indicators. | have recently done 
a survey of these and more than seventy others which may be useful to readers interested in the 
relationship between objective and subjective measures, how they can be used together, and 


what trends are evident in the use of these indicators to inform policy. 


Middlemiss muses that if we are fixated on happiness (i.e., SWB), then unhappy people become 
“problems.” She says that we should instead focus on the things that we think might be an 
intermediate objective for aiming at happiness (inequality, education, health, environmental 


sustainability, etc.). | agree, absolutely. SWB measurements provide a way to derive that list of 
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objectives, assign relative importance to each item, and monitor overall success, but ultimately, 
the items in that list are usually measured more directly and objectively in order to guide policy 


in detail. 


Sustainability and Well-Being: Separate, But Complementary 


As | stressed in my essay, “pursuing well-being doesn’t ensure environmental sustainability.” 
Conflating them degrades both objectives. If readers came away thinking | advocate moving 
“to new measures of well-being as a sustainability strategy,” as Deric Gruen wrote, then my 


exposition certainly failed. 


My perhaps-simple view of sustainability is that we should impose a large set of legally enforced 
constraints on material flows (1970s Herman Daly), while pursuing, within those constraints, 
things which are empirically shown to support goad lives (life satisfaction). My argument, then, 
is about whether a shift towards that scenario of collective constraints can be carried out with 
steady improvements of SWB. This can be contrasted with the question of whether individuals 
can find their own trajectory of Tim Kasser’s pro-ecological behaviors (“PEB’s) while benefiting as 


individuals. 


In fact, | would never equate “living an ecological lifestyle,” defined by personal consumption 
choices, with sustainability. In my conception, the ecological constraints must go far beyond 
such mechanisms and are ultimately things which must be collectively imposed (“Mutual 
Coercion, Mutually Agreed Upon’). Individual behavior has limitations in scalability, equity, and 
accountability. It is, above all, characterized by the basic collective action problem known as the 


Tragedy of the Commons. 


By contrast, collectively embraced constraints do not require individual initiative of the sorts 
described by Kasser. Of course, those PEB actions are associated with political change required 
for new constraints to be imposed, and in my view, participating in PEBs even changes one’s own 


values (rather than just the other way around), paving the way for making future collective rules. 
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Wealthy White Research 


A not-uncommon intuition in response to the literature on life satisfaction is that it must be 
about, or come from, what Deric Gruen calls “white, wealthy environmental circles.” | don’t think 

| should speak for other groups, nor impose identities on colleagues who might not fit that 
preconception. However, | believe the attitude of wanting to change a given (unsightly?) material 
situation (Those poor people need a roof, first!”) is in fact one judgmental and colonial attitude 
which SWB research can free us from. (Basic needs for the poor is, of course, the usual justification 
for outsiders to extract resources.) Indeed, research and practical experience both say, in 
countless contexts and interventions, that any change one is trying to make in any community 
or society can be done better when attention is paid to the ultimate outcomes that matter, like 
making better lives, rather than narrowly focusing on preconceived material (income, particular 
physical health measures, etc.) goals. Example after example of programs aiming to improve 
employment/income/health/education/incarceration/development shows that you can do 
better by thinking first about human outcomes experienced by the people involved. This informs 


the process as well as the ultimate attention and resource allocation of policy. 


Besides (to Tadhg O'Mahony and Sandra Waddock’s points), in terms of life satisfaction, the data 
show clearly that “poor” and “unhealthy” people and societies are not happy, so who says we are 


at risk of trading off “grinding poverty” for something else? 


Emily Huddart Kennedy (thanks for her careful reading, insightful summary, and clear articulation 
of the common reaction about class bias and inequality) introduces us to Jim and Charles as 

a way to express a similar reaction to my exposition. | am advocating for finding a path that 
involves ecological limits yet is not frightening to people. Thus, when | write that “a reduction in 
potential income will not necessarily reduce well-being (particularly for those in upper-income 
brackets),” it can be taken to mean that there is an opportunity to redistribute more while 


improving lives at all strata, however you slice them. 
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Thinking about issues of race, class, and gender is always important and valuable in any context. 
However, imposing ideals like “local food” onto the happiness literature is unfair unless we 

see rigorous studies in which life satisfaction has been shown to vary with “local food" access, 
independently from other standard (including demographic) variables. If not, this may be a straw 
man. And, lest this be misread again, the literature does not say that material status or health is 


not important also. It simply says that there are relatively material-cheap ways to improve lives. 


Life satisfaction data can continue to inform us of which life conditions are most important in 
practice (universally or for particular groups), so as not to rely on some set of specific ideals of 
wealthy white males. Ultimately, lessons from life satisfaction will be useful if they are relevant to 
the bulk of the population. To the extent that | have not, in this very condensed format, managed 
to suggest why that is likely or possible, more work must be done. As Emily Huddart Kennedy 


suggests, such work involves both research and normative efforts. 


On the related issue of inequality, Anders Hayden expressed concern that a well-being-derived 
argument would focus more on mental health services while doing less to address material 
poverty. | would say yes, let’s follow the science and outcomes on this, without immutable 
preconceptions. The next dollar should be spent on whatever will do the most good. If that is 
addressing mental health before addressing “material poverty,” then so be it. Now, this sounds 
like a straw man to me, since housing, income, and mental health are intricately linked. Moreover, 
no matter which you are trying to address with a given policy, the well-being literature has 


plenty to say on how to go about it in order to have extra (free) co-benefits for well-being. 


Techno-Panglossism 


While everything | wrote about SWB was based on quantitative research, the part about “zero 
marginal cost” was speculation and extrapolation. Sylvia Lorek and Deric Gruen objected 
especially to my example of 3D printers as a decentralizing force in production. Putting aside 


technical quibbles (we can nowadays put more things than imaginable as “ink” in 3D printers, 
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including living cells to build tissue/organs), | believe we need not be fixated on one possible 
bad outcome when envisioning the option space. This is the difference between backcasting, 
which the link Lorek shares advocates, and forecasting. My essay was never intended to make 
predictions. | did not state that a technology will reduce resource consumption. | pointed out 
that technological shifts can become drivers of big social change (one way or the other), and 
that to the extent current trends might reduce centralization of production, they may allow us 
to reflect more independently on what we want, and they may naturally increase the role for 
collectively made decisions. | certainly did not advocate having everything made by cookie 
cutters for us. In fact, | claimed that creativity may become less fettered by capitalist motives. 
Maybe the “Global Village Construction Set” is a better illustration of the democratization that 


some are thinking about in the context of 3D printing? 


| have enormous apprehension about the equity impacts of genetic engineering and artificial 
intelligence. But societies that are following the social objectives | advocate will be the ones best 
able to deal with these impacts, to form appropriate policies, to have the heart for appropriate 
redistribution, etc. Dignity and trust are important for getting anything done (democratically), 
and | am only pointing out that (a) opportunities await us and (b) positive future stories that may 


help enable the right kind of engagement and investment (collective, rather than defensive). 


Technology will not save us; it responds to constraints. For example, | am currently advising my 
university to implement a policy for curtailing our academic air travel until such time as air travel 


is electric or sustainably biofuel-based. 
Optimism 


On the topic of optimism, | share Anders Hayden's concerns about the reality of my hope that we 
may be able to improve life quality monotonically while capping and reducing material impacts. 
Hayden gives the example of air travel. However, | think the result if we don’t embrace positive 


human outcomes will be vastly less material restraint than if we do. 
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Indeed, given that succeeding in implementing “needed” environmental limits is by no means 
assured, it may be that it is not politically possible to cut consumption more than can be 
compensated by better policies for whatever society values as well-being. However, | don't 
believe in that absolute, either. Possibilities are many, and we must strive for the best meaningful 


outcome that appears possible. 
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